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The chapters on literature and art deserve special mention. The 
extent and variety of the literature is something of a revelation even to 
one fairly well informed in regard to the Servian people. We are im- 
pressed with the dignity and beauty of the epic poetry as revealed in 
the few literal translations which the authors have provided and de- 
cidedly regret that these translations are not more complete. This 
literature and this epic poetry in particular throws another sidelight on 
a people whose rules of thought and of action it is somewhat difficult 
to understand. 

Volume II is an historical survey of the Servian peoples. Beginning 
with a history of the medieval Servian states, it carries us through the 
period of the Turkish conquest and supremacy to the Servian wars of 
liberation, the independence of the kingdom of Servia and ends with a 
short account of the political history of the Servian people since that 
time. 

Whether the hopes which Prince Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich enter- 
tains for his people are likely ever to be realized is another question, but 
the ambition of the Servians is one with which we can at least sym- 
pathize. 

The author is certainly well qualified to speak for his people. In his 
conclusion he says, " . . . the Serbs believe that, matching an 
alert will with opportunity, the inhabitants of the various regions of 
the Serb block of territory will, in course of time, as by the action of 
natural forces, come together into one great state . . ." 

George Frederick Andrews. 



Das Staatsrecht des Konigreichs Griechenland. by Dr. Nicolaus 
N. Saripolos. (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1909. Pp. 1910.) 

The recent constitutional upheaval in Greece, and the changes con- 
templated in its constitutional structure, bring into prominence the 
essay of Professor N. Saripolos of the University of Athens under the 
title "Das Staatsrecht des Konigreichs Griechenland" which appeared 
in the Oeffentliches Recht der Gegenwart, edited by Von Jellinek, Laband, 
and Piloty. The writer in his brief history of the constitution of modern 
Greece tells us that the Hellenic kingdom, in the course of less than 
a century, had four periods of political life; namely, that of the Revo- 
lution from 1821 to 1832, during which the national interests were 
entrusted to a Provisional Government; that of the Absolute Monarchy 
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from 1833 to 1843; that of the Constitutional Monarchy from 1844 to 
1862; and the fourth period from 1862 to the beginning of this year, in 
which the sovereignty of the people has been explicitly asserted and 
proclaimed in the Constitution. A fifth period may also be added to 
the above, on account of the contemplated changes to be undertaken 
by the next Boule to be assembled for that purpose in January, 1911. 
As Professor Saripolos well observes, after the lapse of twenty-two 
centuries an Hellenic Assembly met again at Epidauros on December 
20, 1821, to frame a Constitution for the newly born Grecian state. 
It should, however, be noticed that the Constitution then adopted was 
the work of a de facto government, namely of people who had simply 
asserted their independence without yet being recognized by any foreign 
state. As the author tells us, the framers of the Greek Constitution of 
Epidauros were under the influence more of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of this country than of the French Revolution. In fact, the 
following extract shows the similarity of the American Declaration 
of Independence with that of Greece. "Oppressed," said the Greek 
declaration, "by the horrible and arbitrary rule of the Turks, the 
Hellenic nation being unable to bear any longer the frightful yoke which 
a tryanny (of which there is no parallel in the world), has imposed 
upon it, shakes it off and declares to-day before God and men its polit- 
ical existence and independence." This tentative Greek Constitution 
guaranteed the liberty of conscience, personal liberty and the equal 
protection of the laws. On the other hand, in the subsequent Assembly 
held at Teoczena on May 1, 1827, an important resolution was passed 
in regard to sovereignty. It was then declared that the sovereignty has 
its foundation on the people; and all power is derived from the people; 
and that it only exists for the people. That showed the democratic 
tendencies of the Greek people from the first day of their assertion to 
constitute an independent body politic. In 1832 the newly born state 
through its National Assembly elected Count Capo d' lstria, a Greek, — 
then chancellor of the foreign affairs of Russia, — as its president, and 
after his assassination, a subsequent assembly offered the throne of 
Greece to Prince Otto of Bavaria, who, having accepted, was proclaimed 
king of Greece. Up to 1843 the first king of modern Hellas, ruled the 
country, more or less, as an absolute monarch, but in consequence of 
the rising of the people at that date, he was compelled to consent to the 
change of the form of government from absolute to constitutional 
monarchy, in which the sovereignty of the people was omitted. The 
legislative powers according to that Constitution, were exercised by the 
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king, by a House and a Senate; the members of the former being elected 
by the people, those of the latter being appointed for life by the king. 
In 1862 a new revolution broke out, which compelled King Otto to 
abdicate. Therefore the National Assembly met subsequently again 
and framed a new Constitution much more liberal than the last. In 
1863 Prince George of Denmark was elected as king of the Hellenes 
after accepting the new constitution. In the newly framed Constitu- 
tion the sovereignty of the people was again asserted. The executive 
authorities were intrusted to the king, but were to be exercised through 
a responsible minister. The sovereign possesses only such powers 
as are invested to him by the constitution. The framers of the 
Constitution of 1863-1864 made a serious mistake in prohibiting, by 
Article 107, the complete revision of the Constitution, since nothing 
human can possibly be perpetual. According to that article only non- 
fundamental changes are permitted, provided the necessity for such 
changes are duly ascertained, and the Boule passes a resolution to that 
effect in two successive sessions by a majority of three fourths of all 
its members. The king in such a case has no right to interfere. As 
Professor Saripolos well observes, this provision of the Constitution of 
1863-1864 is in contrast with the Belgian Constitution, which served 
greatly as model to the framers of the Greek Constitution, according 
to the former the royal sanction being required for any changes in the 
Constitution of the kingdom. The Greek Constitution requires the 
signature of the sovereign only for the purpose of carrying out the popu- 
lar will. A particular feature of it is that no titles can be conferred on 
any person and that even the offspring of the royal family cannot have 
any title whatever. Whilst, generally speaking, the Constitution 
guarantees the equal enjoyment of rights to Greek citizens only, by the 
law of 1856, in regard to civil rights, — except in few cases — aliens are 
assimilated to citizens. The Greek jurists seem to disagree as to the 
the true character of their king. According to some, he is the highest 
representative of the sovereign nation, and that as he does not possess 
the sovereignty, the title of majesty, which he bears, simply shows that he 
represents the majesty of the people. The view of Professor Saripolos 
is, on the other hand, that the king is not the highest representative of 
the nation, but one of the state organs through whom the national will is 
expressed. The king has no other powers except those that are invested 
in him by the Constitution and the laws of the land. Whilst the Con- 
stitution guarantees to the king the inviolability of his person, the 
queen and the other members of the royal family enjoy only honors and 
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a special protection against insults by persons and the press. There- 
fore, they are not exempted, in principle, from the jurisdiction of the 
national courts. The interest shown to the royal family of Greece by 
the "Protecting Powers," namely by Great Britain, France and Russia, 
is attested in a tangible manner by the yearly grant of 300,000 francs, 
made by them to the king. As a matter of fact, that money is derived 
from the renunciation of part of the interest of the public debt of Greece 
guaranteed by their powers. The framers of the Constitution of 1863, 
fearing a repetition of arbitrary power, as was the case with King Otto, 
favored the system of a single legislature. It was thought, rightly or 
wrongly, that the existence of another house, namely, of a senate, 
might strengthen the king and weaken the national representation. 
The Boule meets ipso jure, yearly on the 1st of November, unless the 
king convokes it before that date. The king may dissolve the BouU, 
but the act of dissolution should be countersigned by the ministers. 
Such, in short, is the sketch of the Greek Constitutions given by Pro- 
fessor Saripolos. The book is full of valuable annotations and references^ 
which shows the learning of the writer, and his special knowledge of 
the subject. 

Theodore P. Ion. 



Handbook of International Law. By George Grafton Wilson. 
(St. Paul: West Publishing Company, 1910. Pp. xxi, 623.) 

Professor Wilson has recently been called to the chair of International 
Law at Harvard University. He served as one of the American dele* 
gates to the International Naval Conference, a mission for which the 
experience gained by him in connection with the Naval War College 
peculiarly well fitted him. 

The book before us is one of the Hornbook series, and, accordingly, 
it ought to be judged in the light of the requirements necessary to make 
it conform in general plan to other books of the series. This does not 
always permit an author to display his talents to the best advantage. 
In the present instance, the author has well performed his special task; 

The book is intended as a manual for facile reference. It presents 
the topical principles (which are printed in black-face type) in the light 
both of their historic interest and of their present practical significance. 

Besides the Introduction, the book is divided into six parts bearing 
respectively the following titles: "Persons in International Law," 



